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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tris was held at Lowell, on the 9th and 
10th of last month. It was well attended, 
and its proceedings were harmonious. 

Interesting and profitable discussions oc- 
cupied the time of its sessions, and gave 
evidence of a growing interest in Sunday- 
school work. 

The one-lesson system had many advo- 
cates. The objections to it were considered, 
and its advantages set forth. The latter 
are so obvious, in the present condition of 
most of our schools, that there is strong 
probability that the one-lesson plan will, 
for a time at least, be quite generally 
adopted. 

The following resolution, offered by Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, of Lowell, received a 
nearly unanimous vote: — 


Resolved, That the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety cordially approve the plan of publish- 
ing ‘‘Sunday-School Lessons” and “The 
Teacher’s Guide” by the Board of Govern- 
ment, and commend them to our Sunday 
schools as worthy of consideration and 
adoption. 


The officers of the Society for the ensu- 
ing year are : — 

President. — William H. Baldwin, of Bos- 
ton. 


Vice-Presidents. — Rev. E. G. Adams, of 
Templeton; and C. H. S. Mixer, of Chi- 
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hy “Secretary: — John Kneeland, of Boston. 
», Dreasurer.— J: Mason Everett, of Can- 
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Directors. — Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of 
East Boston; Rev. L. J. Livermore, of 
Cambridge; Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of Med- 
field; Mrs. Henry Chapin, of Worcester ; 
and Mrs. T. J. Mumford, of Boston. 


THE GUIDE AND LESSONS. 


Tux reception accorded to the ‘‘ Teacher’s 
Guide” and ‘‘ Sunday-School Lessons” has 
been extremely gratifying. They have re- 
ceived only friendly criticisms, with much 
commendation. 

The criticisms will receive due attention. 
They are to the effect that the lessons are 
too long, and are not simple enough for the 
youngest classes. 

It has been thought better not to make 
any changes in form, as far as this introduc- 
tory series is concerned. But in the series 
to commence in January there will be two, 
perhaps three, divisions of each lesson, 
adapted to corresponding divisions of the 
Sunday school. This will simplify the les- 
son, and take something from the labors of 
the teacher. 

In regard to the length of the lesson, it 
must be borne in mind that the whole lesson 
is but for a small part of the school. It is 
not worth while to attempt to exhaust the ~ 
subjects presented. As far as this month’s 
lessons are concerned, a fair conception of 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, of 
their places in Jewish history, of the times 
in which they lived, is all that should be 
aimed at. A critical analysis of their char- 
acters, or a critical study of the records of 
their lives, or of the many theories in regard 
to these records, is a work only the most 
advanced classes are ready to enter upon. 
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Suppose a child eight or ten years old 
had never heard of George Washington. 
Half an hour’s conversation with that child 
will enable a teacher to lead him to know 
who George Washington was, what he did, 
and why his countrymen so much reverence 
his memory. That teacher may have read 
all the biographies of Washington that have 
been written, but his good sense will lead 
him now only to present the prominent 
characteristics of the man, and such of his 
acts as the child can comprehend. Even 
should the teacher be a military man, and 
have found reason to criticise some of 
Washington’s military movements, it is 
hardly likely he would trouble the child in 
this first lesson with his criticisms. 

In this way proceed with the children in 
regard to the scriptural characters intro- 
duced into their lessons. It is not to be 
expected that they will grasp a full idea of 
these men and the times in which they lived, 
but they will get hold of something, which, 
as their knowledge is increased, and their 
intellectual powers strengthened, may grow 
into that full idea. 

The danger is, on account of the present 

form of the lessons, that the teacher will 
undertake too much. Let this be kept in 
mind, and there need be but little difficulty 
in regard to the length of the lessons. Aim 
more for vivid impressions than for expan- 
sion of ideas, as far as the very young are 
concerned. 
* One good friend, whose church is not dis- 
tinctively Unitarian, but Christian rather, 
writes that he can find but one thing to 
criticise in ‘‘ The Guide,” and that is, it is 
“‘devoted to the interests of Unitarian 
Sunday schools.” He suggests inserting 
after ‘‘ Unitarian” the words, ‘‘ and other 
Christian.” 

It is a good suggestion, but might imply 
that some Sunday schools are not Christian. 
It would be better to drop the word ‘ Uni- 
tarian,” excepting that it ought to be there 
somewhere to indicate that ‘“‘The Guide” 
presents Unitarian ideas. Of course these 
ideas are Christian, and the more compre- 
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hensive term might be used. But then 
everybody would not understand. So ‘‘The 
Guide” will be labelled ‘‘ Unitarian,” but 
will try to be ‘* Christian.” 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


Every child can understand the differ- 
ence between a Book written by one person, 
and a Compilation. 

To illustrate by a hymn-book: Long- 
fellow’s Hymns contain but few of his own 
composition. David's Psalms contain some 
accredited, by the book itself, to other 
Poets. Cyclopedias are not written by 
single persons, though bearing their ngmes. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible was not all 
written by Dr. Smith, nor Kitto’s Biblical 
Literature by Kitto. To the articles therein 
contained, the initials of the writers are ap- 
pended; yet the compilations go by the 
names of the editors. To edit is not neces- 
sarily to compose. Every newspaper is the 
work of many minds. 

History, also, is the work of many minds. 
Macaulay, Milman, Gibbon, Robertson, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Palfrey, Martien, Thiers, 
continually refer their readers to their 
authorities in print or manuscript. Apply 
these facts to the Book of Genesis. It is 
history. It covers many centuries, — say 
twenty. It was compiled, according to its 
own professions, by a great man who lived 
long after the events occurred which it 
narrates. It came into existence when 
printing was unknown. 

Who was the compiler? Scholars are not 
agreed on this question, but suppose we say 
that Moses made the book, as the Bible in- 
dicates. Where did he get the information 
necessary to enable him to prepare his 
history ? 

Not from printed books, for there were 
none. From written accounts? In part, 
perhaps ; and in part from traditions com- 
monly believed and handed down from 
parent to child, by word of mouth; for so 
histories first began. The Egyptians wrote 
their history in hieroglyphics, or pictures, 
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as everybody knows. Moses lived in Egypt. 
He was educated according to Egyptian wis- 
dom. Didhe not find some of the materials 
of his history in hieroglyphic records, and 
translate them from pictures into his native 
tongue, for his countrymen, the Israelites, 
to read? And, if so, might not many moral 
questions, such as the Origin of Sin, dis- 
cussed by crude philosophers in pictures, 
on stones, be naturally put by Moses into 
plain matter-of-fact Hebrew prose? And 
thus might not its original spiritual purpose 
be misunderstood, forgotten, or overlooked. 
For example, suppose a primitive picture- 
writer, knowing nothing of the alphabet, 
but seeing the facts of life and studying its 
evil, should begin to ponder the question 
how sin came into the world, and what 
should be its results. Knowing that man 
started in life neutral, neither sinful nor 
holy, but presently fell before temptation, 
friend misleading friend, and that a strong 
will would conquer sin, even though intrud- 


_. ing into daily affairs, he might write all 


this in pictures, somewhat after this fashion : 
Temptation would be pictured as a serpent ; 
sin as fruit; the consequence of sin as ex- 
pulsion, by an angel, from virtue’s garden 
and its delights; and the conquest over 
evil, by the figure of a man crushing the 
snake’s head. 

Without going into details, how would 
a thinker, like Moses, inevitably translate 
such picture-moralizings into common 
words? Why, he would make it the story 
of a man, tempted by Satan, as a serpent, 
through the woman, whose children should 
at last conquer the tempter. 

History is full of theoretical stories which 
have been even more grossly misunderstood 
than this story of the Garden ‘of Eden, 
whereby some religious thinker tried to con- 
vey his pious thought to his fellow-men. 

We commonly ignore the spiritual heart 
of the story, and insist that its pictures are 
literal descriptions; and so they are, but 
of continuous principles, inherent in human 
experience, rather than of single incidents 
in the career of particular men. 
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Scholars find clear traces in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis of its compila- 
tion, from two documents previously writ- 
ten. One they call the <‘‘ Jehovistic, ” 
because the Supreme Being is in it called 
always Jehovah; the other they call the 
‘«Elohistic,” because he is therein called 
Elohim, that is, God or the Gods. 

These two documents both contain ac- 
counts of the same occurrences, slightly 
different in their narration, as for instance 
of the Creation. 

If any reader wishes to see these chap- 
ters thus divided, and printed side by side 
in English, let word be sent to Prof. Fred- 
eric Huidekoper, Meadville, Penn., who 
has printed them thus in a useful pamphlet, 
which he gladly sends to inquirers who ap- 
ply to him, ifnot gratuitously, at any rate for 
its small cost of publication. J. H. W. 


LESSON V. 
ABRAHAM. 


Iv is pretty difficult to see the Abraham 
of 4,000 years ago in his actual character 
and surroundings. Yet it is quite essential 
that the teacher gain a pretty clear concep- 
tion of the man, of his mode of life, of the 
people about him, and of the influences 
amid which he lived, in order to present a 
clear picture to the scholars’ minds, and 
give them distinct impressions. 

However mythical the Abraham presented 
in the Book of Genesis may be, whatever 
poetic legends are there wrought into his 
history, there was, behind it all, a real man, 
who lived and died in a faith in the One 
God. He was the great character of the 
far-off past; and though seen enshrouded 
in a morning mist, which the up-risen sun 
has turned into a golden glory, the keen 


eye makes out a real shape, and sees the 


form and features of a real man. 

Let the scholars know that they are not 
to take the record of Abraham’s life as lit- 
eral truth; that much of this record is in 
poetic or allegoric form, expressing great 
and beautiful truths, but not literal facts. 
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Impress it strongly upon them that no man | 


has-ever looked upon God; that no man 
has ever talked with him as one person 
talks with another; that man’s communion | 
with God is through the soul. 

Give them a picture of the world of man 
in Abraham’s day, as well as it can be made 
out. There is not conclusive proof that this | 
great continent had then been trodden by 
human foot. The mound-builders were not 
so far back as the time of Abraham, and | 
the signs of an earlier race are as yet few. | 
Europe was inhabited by semi-civilized or | 
barbarous tribes, but scarce any thing is 
known respecting them. Africa was a| 
blank, excepting the north-eastern portion, 
where was then the most powerful kingdom 
on the earth. What is now called Asiatic 
Turkey was pretty well occupied by various 
tribes and some small but growing king- 
doms. There were Babylonia, Assyria, 
tribes of Canaanites, &c. East of Baby- 
lonia, within the limits of what is now Per- 
sia, was Elam. China had some inhabi- | 
tants, and Arabia, and, possibly, India. 
This covers about all that is known of the 
world of Abraham’s time. | 

Some of these nations lived in cities. 
There were, however, many tribes living in 


tents, and wandering from place to place | 


where they could find pasturage for their 
flocks, anda supply of water. Abraham's 
family probably belonged to one of these 
tribes. As they moved from place to place, 
leading their flocks, they carried their tents 
and all their possessions with them. 
The people of the world, as far 


as 1s 


known, were idolaters. They had not con- | 


ceived of the invisible God, who was the 
creator of all things. But the idea of the 
true God had somehow been born 
Abraham. He turned away from the gods 
of the people about him, and worshipped. 
the God who had revealed himself to his 
-soul. Everywhere he located he erected 
his altar, and offered his sacrifice to the 
God that he conceived to live in the heavens. 
It was the one invisible God he always wor- 
shipped. 


in 
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Let the scholars understand that Abra- 
ham’s thoughts and opinions in regard to 
God are to be contrasted with the low and 
degraded notions of the age in which he 
lived. If we judge him by what the best 
men now feel and think, we should do him 
great injustice in some respects, But in 
regard to his faithfulness to his idea of 
God, and his duty towards him, he may be 
compared with the best of any age, and 
suffer none in the comparison. 

His regard for his nephew, Lot, and his 
generosity towards him, are especially note- 
worthy. 

There are some things he did, or is rep- 
resented to have done, it is not easy to un- 
derstand. They were no doubt in harmony 
with the customs of the times. 

His affection for Isaac is not unnatural, 
but his disregard for his other children is 
unexplainable upon any other ground than 
that of an incomplete conception of God as 
the Creator of men, and of parental duty. 
Still, it was nothing strange then, and the 
like has not been uncommon since. The 
inheritor of the father’s title, authority, and 
possessions has always been regarded with 
peculiar favor; while his brothers have been 
thrown more or less upon their own re- 
sources. 

The conclusion to sacrifice his son Isaac 
no doubt grew out of strong religious con- 
vietion. Accustomed to sacrifice animals 
to his Deity, why should he not make the 
most costly sacrifice in token of his devo- 
tion. This might have been his thought. 
But happily a better thought came. The 
story is very instructive, and veils a great 
truth, revolting as is the idea of a father’s 
slaying his child as an offering to God. It 
may possibly have had no foundation in 
fact, but be pure allegory illustrative of the 
truth that real sacrifice is in the inward sub- 
mission of the will to God, rather than in 
the performance of an outward act. 

After Abraham’s return from Egypt, he 
undoubtedly lived much as a rich Arab 
sheik lives at the present day. Most any 
book of Eastern travel will illustrate this. 
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He had large flocks, many beasts of bur- 
den, and a great retinue of attendants. 

The age of Abraham, as given at differ- 
ent periods of his life, cannot probably be 
received as exact. He was seventy-five 
years old when he migrated from Ur; one 
hundred when Isaac was born; one hundred 
and twenty-five at the contemplated sacri- 
fice; and one hundred and seventy-five at 
his decease. 

Great care should be taken that no false 
ideas of God get into the scholars’ minds 
through the letter of the Old Testament. 
Yet, in discriminating between the fact 
and the poetic form of its statement, be- 
tween the letter and the spirit, great care 
should also be taken not to undervalue the 
letter. These old writings are very wonder- 
ful. The modes of representing, and the 
forms of expression, were for a people 
who lived certainly more than thirty centu- 
ries ago; but in these forms are embedded 
rich truths, precious to every age. 


LESSON VI. 


MOSES. 


Ir would be well for the superintendent 
in the general exercise to take the school 
along the line of history from Abraham to 
Moses. His questions can be answered in 
concert, and if not answered by all can be 
repeated untilfthere is a general response. 

Some may ask, Of what use is it for 
scholars to learn the names of Jacob's 
twelve sons? If these sons had no rela- 
tion to the history of the Jewish Common- 
_ wealth, it would be of no use at all. But 
as these twelve sons are the progenitors of 
the’twelve tribes into which that common- 
wealth was divided, and their names were 
given to these tribes, and are constantly 
appearing in Jewish history, and are al- 
luded to often in the New Testament, it is 
important they should be learned; and this 
is just the time to learn them. The chil- 
dren will learn them and recite them with 
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let the scholars say them once or twice with 
him; and then by themselves as many times 
as 18 necessary to secure a good response 
from all. 

Don’t be afraid of a little of what may 
be called school-drill. It is repetition that 
fixes facts and words in the mind ; and when 
these jare necessary to the understanding 
of what is to come, it is best to make sure 
of them. 

In the class-exercise the progress of the 
world may be referred to. Egypt proba- 
bly held its own as the leading kingdom, 
though under the ‘‘ shepherd-kings” it had 
deteriorated rather than advanced. The 
pyramids were built under a former dynasty, 
and the great temples under a later. As- 
syria and Babylonia were advancing in 
power. Europe as yet hardly came into 
the domain of history, it being doubtful 
whether .the earliest legends of Greece 
would extend back much, if any, farther 
than the time of Moses. 

There are some difficulties in the way in 
regard to fixing the exact time of the stay 
of the Israelites in Egypt. Stephen speaks 
of their being in bondage four hundred 
years, alluding to Gen.gxv. 13,{probably. 
St. Paul says, Gal. ii. 17, it was four hun- 
dred and thirty, years from the promise to 
the giving of the Law. The ‘four hun- 
dred years” are therefore taken to com- 
mence at the time of the promise. 

There is far greater difficulty in account- 
ing for their astonishing increase in num- 
bers. The answer given is founded on 
Exodus xii. 37. Still we cannot be sure 


| what the ancient method of computation 


was. It is impossible to account for so 
large a number from the data given; and 
after making all the additions there seems 
to be any reason for, in regard to the num- 
ber who went down into Egypt, and the 
Egyptians who joined them, the number 
is yet much too large. 

There will be no difficulty in interesting 
the children in Moses himself, his career 
was so remarkable. His Egyptian life, 


great pleasure. The superintendent can his years in Midian, his leadership of the 
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Israelites, mark its three epochs. Forty 
years are assigned to each. 

Help the scholars to follow in imagina- 
tion the infant Moses to the palace of Pha- 
raoh, through his youth up to manhood, 
acquiring a knowledge of Egyptian arts, 
sciences and religion, still knowing his 
origin and sympathizing with his oppressed 
countrymen, avenging one of them who 
was ill-treated ; obliged to fly into Midian ; 
marrying there; tending his father-in-law’s 
flocks; meditating in his quiet solitude, till 
the fire of God’s truth burned in his soul, 
and he was made conscious of his mission ; 
then, back into Egypt; through all his 
long contest with Pharaoh; his final suc- 
cess; the scenes at Mt. Sinai; the long 
years of desert wanderings ; to the outlook 
from Mt. Pisgah; to Nebo. 

Then, what beautiful lessons may be 
taught from the providential deliverance 
that came when all seemed lost; from the 
herb that sweetened the bitter waters of 
Marah; from the springs of Elim; the 
stream gushing from the rock; the daily 
supply of manna; the pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night; the brazen serpent, 
the symbol of healing; the gazing of the 
great prophet and leader into the land he 
had toiled to reach, but which he could 
not enter; his solitary death. 

Then there is the great lesson of the 
Law;— that Law delivered to the awe- 
struck people amid such sublime manifesta- 
tions, —so grand in some of its parts, so 
minute in others, so exacting, — evidence 
of the profound wisdom of Moses, and his 
providential fitness to be the founder of a 
nation, whose God should be the Lord. 

When it is considered that all this was 
before the alphabet had found its way into 
Greece, nearly a thousand years before the 
foundations of Rome were laid, it seems 
the more remarkable, and shows more the 
hand of a divine Providence. 

In regard to the wonderful things 
wrought by Moses before Pharaoh and in 
the wilderness, teachers will, of course, 
have their own ideas. These are mostly 
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in the line of common events, and may be 
accounted for in part in a natural way. It 
is not likely that the plagues came closely 
upon each other as the account sometimes 
seems to indicate, but at considerable inter- 
vals. With the exception of the last, they 
were visitations to which Egypt was more 
or less liable. The discoloration of the 
waters of the Nile sometimes happened, 
hail-storms attended with electrical phe- 
nomena have been known; the coming up 
of frogs from the marshes was not uncom- 
mon, neither was the coming of swarms of 
locusts devouring all before them. Cattle 
were and are still sometimes strangely af- 
fected with diseases; and sand-storms from 
the desert produce darkness. No natural 
way of accounting for the death of the 
first-born suggests itself. Of course, it is 
not possible to eliminate the miraculous 
element from the account as it stands. 

The commandments as engraved upon 
the tables of stone were undoubtedly much 
in the form as given in the ‘‘ Scripture 
readings” with thislesson. The explana- 
tions and consequences were added when 
the books of the Pentateuch were written. 
They refer to men’s duties to God, and to 
each other: so Jesus could sum them up 
into two, — loving God with all the heart, 
and neighbors as one’s self. 

This is the immutable law, the same in 
Moses’ time as to-day, and to be the same 
for ever. The laws in regard to the govern- 
ment of the state, and in regard to temple- 
worship, were, of course, of a different 
nature, and were modified by the circum- 
stances of the people, and had not univer- 
sal application. 

When the Israelites came out of Egypt 
they were broken in spirit from their hard 
servitude, and not in condition to meet 
the war-like tribes they would encounter 
in the land towards which they journeyed. 
It required years of discipline to produce 
hardy and self-reliant men. The new 
generation brought up in the freedom of 
the desert, suffering hardships, trained to 
long marches, practised in making attacks, 
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and in defending themselves when attacked, 
formed the army that Joshua was to lead 
to victory. 

Abraham may be regarded as the pro- 
genitor of the Jewish race; but Moses 
must be regarded as the founder of the 
Jewish nation. During two thousand years 
that nation existed governed by his laws; 
and for nearly two thousand years more 
its scattered people have clung to these 
laws; and to this day Moses is read in the 
synagogues. 

There are vague traditions of the found- 
ers of nations before the time of Moses. 
But he is the first founder of a nation who 
steps out into history with a full personal- 
ity. He consolidated the descendants of 
Abraham, a community of slaves, into a 
nation. He built them up in a faith in the 
One Living God. History does not offer 
an example of a more providential charac- 
ter. God did work in him and through 
him. He had his imperfections. His code 
of laws is marked with the errors of his 
time; but that code rested upon God, and 
looked to the coming of a more perfect 
code. The outward law for a people, as 
for a man, comes before the inward grace. 
Moses and Jesus are in contrast. They 
are also in harmony. The redeemed host 
of the Christian seer sing the ‘‘Song of 
Moses and the Lamb.” 


LESSON. VII. 
: JOSHUA. 


Tur position of the Israelites at the 
death of Moses may be explained to the 
school. The territory immediately east of 
the Jordan was in their possession; Sihon, 
the king of the Amorites, and Og, the king 
of Bashan, having been conquered. ‘The 
tribes of Reuben and Gad being rich in 
flocks, and seeing that the fertile plains and 
hill-sides of this region were excellent for 
pasturage, desired that this territory might 
be assigned to them. Upon their agree- 
ment to go with their brethren into Canaan 
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and assist in its conquest, Moses gave this 
land to them and to the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh. Reuben bordered on the Dead Sea 
and the southerly part of the Jordan, Gad 
on the central part of the Jordan, and 
Manasseh on the northern part and the Sea 
of Galilee. 

Point out where the Jordan was crossed, 
the encampments made, and the principal 
battles won. ‘Then comes the division of 
the conquered territory. In the south are 
Judah and Simeon; north of Judah, Ben- 
jamin; north of Simeon, Dan. Further 
north, Ephraim, and then Manasseh, stretch 
from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. 
The portion of land east of the Jordan 
given to the half-tribe of Manasseh had 
been assigned to Machir and his son 
Gilead as a reward for the former’s 
valor. The rest of Manasseh’s children 
received their portion on the west side, 
north of Ephraim. North of Manasseh 
was Zebulon, extending from Lake Gen- 
nesareth or Sea of Galilee to the Mediter- 
ranean; and in the furthest north were 
Naphtali and Asher. These names having 
been learned from the preceding lesson, 
the localities can now be very easily accom- 


plished. 


It is not difficult to gam a good concep- 
tion of Joshua. There is but little fault to 
be found with his character, saving that 
seeming harshness, which led to the carry- 
ing on of the war with the Canaanites with 
such barbarity. But it must be borne in 
mind that it was in accordance with the 
custom of the times; that in those days 
there was no mercy for the conquered, no 
pity even for their women and children. It 
must be remembered, also, that Joshua 
thought it a religious duty utterly to exter- 
minate the Canaanites. In this purpose he 
felt that his God was with him, strengthen- 
ing his arm. 

Joshua was of the tribe of Ephraim. 
He had been brought up in slavery in 
Egypt. He had been a close friend of 
Moses, scrupulously faithful in keeping the 
law of his God, as it had been revealed to 
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him, through all the desert wanderings. 
And now that the work of Moses was done, 
and the work next to be accomplished was 
that of the warrior, he was singled out by 
Moses himself as the man to accomplish 
it. 

The crossing of the river Jordan, the 
first encampment, the taking of Jericho, of 
Ai, and so on through the war as carried 
on by Joshua to the division of the terri- 
tory, —all can be woven into an interesting 
narrative for the scholars, and give them 
some idea of the customs of the time. 

A contrast of this conquest with some 
modern war will impress upon their minds 
the great advance in knowledge, in the 
methods and instruments of war, in the 
rules which govern it. The world will not 
tolerate now the slaughter of the conquered, 
the slaying of women and children. 

But forget not that the world has had 
since then three thousand years of culture 
and refining; nearly two thousand years of 
the workings of a gospel of peace and 
love. Nota soldier on either side, in the 
late war between Germany and France, but 
would have, perhaps, perilled his own life 
to save that of a woman or child; but how 
unpityingly would they all wring the hearts 
of women and children, and imperil their 
future, as with terribly murderous machines 
of war they cut down fathers, husbands, 
and sons, by hundreds and thousands. 

If teachers feel that they must dwell upon 
the barbarity of this war, which with young 
scholars would certainly be unwise, let them 
help on the cause of peace and righteous- 
ness by showing the necessary cruelty of all 
war. 

The ruse of the Gibeonites comes very 
pleasantly into the record, though Joshua 
treated them rather harshly. He might 
have been a little irritated at being de- 
ceived, and felt mortified that so skilful a 
strategist as himself should have been thus 
caught. It could not have been moral indig- 
nation at the lies they told, for he rewarded 
Rahab who saved the life of his spies by 
her false statements. The Gibeonites, how- 
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ever, readily submitted, and were very ser- 
viceable to the Israelites. 

The conquest of Canaan was not com- 
plete. The Canaanites still held many of 
their fenced cities. The Philistines were in 
the south, and there were Pheenician cities 
all along the Mediterranean coast, and in- 
dependent tribes in the north. 

The size of Canaan or Palestine is given 
in the lesson proper as about the same as 
Connecticut. New Hampshire would be a 
better State to compare it with on account 
of its shape. Let the scholars imagine a 
portion of country somewhat smaller than 
New Hampshire, and about the same shape, 
and they would get a fair idea of Palestine. 

Some schools may be fortunate enough 
to have raised-maps of Palestine. These 
will be very helpful in showing the ele- 
vated positions of cities, the valleys along 
which was the course of travel, and explain- 
ing many things in the scriptural narrative. 

Joshua, just before his death, assembled 
the tribes with their elders at Shechem. He 
recalled the history of the nation, addressed 
to them noble words, and bound them by a 
solemn covenant to serve the Lord God of 
Israel. He died at the ripe old age of one 
hundred and ten years. Forty years he had 
spent in Egypt, forty in the wilderness, and 
thirty in Canaan. 


LESSON VIII. 


SAMUEL. 


TueEre will be no difficulty in making.an 
interesting and helpful exercise from this 
lesson, even for the very youngest children. 
Moses taken from his basket of bulrushes 
floating upon the Nile, by Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and carried to the king’s palace to be 
cared for by his kind preserver, and brought 
up in all the knowledge of the time, makes 
not a more attractive picture than the child 
Samuel carried by his mother to the Taber- 
nacle at Shiloh, dedicated to the life-long 
service of God, and given into the care of 
the aged Eli. 
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The priests gave him a little garment 
fashioned like their own, called an ephod. 
It was made in two parts, one covering the 
back and the other the front of the body. 
These were fastened together at the shoul- 
ders, and held to the body by a girdle. 
Every year his mother carried him a little 
coat, or mantle, which came down to his 
feet. A robe, or mantle, like this, Samuel 
wore all his life. Some book in the library 
will, no doubt, give a representation of 
this mantle, and also of the ephod. 

The tent of God had an inner apartment, 

which was the sacred place, the Holy of 
Holies. Into this no one could enter but 
the High Priest, and he only once a year. 
It contained the sacred ark, which was a 
kind of chest overlaid with gold, containing 
the tables of stone on which were engraved 
the Ten Commandments. This apartment 
was fifteen feet long, and the same in width 
and height. 

Adjoining this was another apartment 
thirty feet long, and fifteen feet wide. The 
separation between these two apartments 
was a rich embroidered curtain, called the 
veil. This latter apartment was called the 
Holy Place. Priests only could enter it, 
which they did daily to offer the morning 
and evening sacrifice. Here were the gold- 
en candlestick with its seven lamps, the 
altar of incense, and the table of shew- 
bread. 

These two apartments formed the Tab- 
ernacle proper. It stood in an enclosed 
space, one hundred and fifty feet by seventy- 
five. The part not occupied by the Taber- 
nacle was called the outer court. Into this 
the people could enter. It contained the 
altar of burnt offering, and the brazen 
laver. 

Imagine the child Samuel, cut off as it 
were from the outer world, living in this 
sacred place with the venerable High Priest, 
beholding the priests in their daily service, 
becoming acquainted with all the ritual of 
the Law, performing such little offices as 
were from time to time assigned him, sleep- 
ing, perhaps, in the very Holy of Holies; 
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what wonder that his impressible nature 
yielded to the sacred influences of his posi- 
tion, and his soul was brought into a real 
communion with the God to whose service 
he had been so solemnly and religiously 
devoted. 

Present this whole matter as vividly as 
possible to the children ; but do not neglect 
to make them feel that they are living in 
God’s great temple, that they can enter the 
‘¢ Holy of Holies” of his love, and through 
that love render to Him the richest and 
truest of all service. 

It is often that God rebukes men through 
the simplicity and purity of a child, as He 
rebuked Eli through Samuel. 

There is not a continuous history of 
Samuel; but he soon became recognized 
as a prophet; for ‘all Israel, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was 
established to be a prophet of Jehovah.” 

The Israelites made war again upon the 
Philistines. Being defeated in the first 
battle, they conceived the idea of taking 
the sacred ark from the Tabernacle and 
carrying it with them in their next attack, 
hoping that it would give them the victory. 
But they met with an overwhelming defeat, 
and the ark itself was captured by the 
Philistines. When Eli heard of the result 
he fell backwards and died. Samuel suc- 
ceeded him as leader and Judge in Israel. 

The glory of the Tabernacle had now 
departed. The ark was returned to the 
Israelites, but it was not carried to Shiloh. 
It was kept in the house of a Levite at 
Kirjath-jearim. 

Samuel entered upon his great work by 
summoning the Israelites to repentance. 
He called them together at Mizpeh and 
there held a solemn fast, and besought the 
forgiveness and help of Almighty God. 

The Philistines took this occasion to 
attack them, but they were routed with 
great slaughter. The Israelites enjoyed 
peace, after this, all the days of Samuel. 

Samuel’s sons did not follow in his foot- 
steps. ‘They assisted him in the govern- 
ment, but their conduct was not upright. 
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The Israelites saw that after Samuel’s | 
death they would be without a worthy 
leader. They began to wish that their 
government might be established like that 
of the nations around them. So they 
besought Samuel to appoint for them a 
king. At first he was greatly opposed to 
doing so. He was much attached to the 
old order of things, that established by 
Moses.. He foresaw the evils that might 
come upon the people through the rule of 
kings. But afterwards he acquiesced, and 
threw the whole weight of his influence in 
that direction. 

He first selected Saul, a choice young 
man, of the tribe of Benjamin. Saul did 
not prove so good a man as Samuel had 
expected. It was a source of grief to him, 
and he often rebuked Saul. At last he 
turned from him, resolved that the royal 
authority should not continue in his family. 
Samuel died before the end of Saul’s reign; 
but before his death he secretly anointed 
David, the son of Jesse, as Saul’s succes- 
sor. 

Samuel lived to a good old age. As 
prophet and judge, he served Israel for 
eighty years. His mother’s vow was ful- 
filled in his life. He served his God faith- 
fully, and must be regarded as the reformer, 
and perhaps as the saviour, of his nation. 
Its subsequent glory is due to the work he 
accomplished, and the measures he inaugu- 
rated. His influence in the nation was 
paramount to the last. The word of Sam- 
uel, from youth to age, was as the voice of | 


God. 


| 
} 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
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might possibly be accessible to some of the 
teachers, if they cared to pursue the sub- 
jects of the lessons farther. Sunday-school 
libraries, and parish, town, and private 
libraries, will supply the needs of most 
teachers. It is a help to one who has but 
little time to know just what book to look 
for. 

It is not necessary to collect all the in- 
formation there is in the world in regard 
to a given subject, in order to prepare for 
one lesson. The object should be to get 
the best that lies within the range of the | 
scholar’s capacity of receiving in the given 
time, and of using afterwards, and to pre- 
sent that in the best manner possible. 

It may be ‘ The Guide” itself, in addi- 
tion to the suggestions in the ‘‘ Lessons,” 
will furnish enough to meet most teachers’ 
wants. 

No further reference will be made to 
‘‘Bible Dictionaries.” Every Sunday- 
school that has not Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary in its library for the use of its teachers, 
should get it as soon as its means will al- 
low. The best edition now is the American, 
edited by Prof. Hackett. It is in four vol- 
umes. The retail price is $26.00. The 
Sunday-School Society will furnish it on 
the same terms that it supplies libraries, — 
twenty-five per cent discount. There is an 
abridged edition of the original work, in 
one volume, which will generally answer 
satisfactorily the teacher’s questions, and be 
very convenient for class use. 

There is no one book, probably, that 
will give the teacher more help in the les- 
sons of the present month than Stanley’s 
«* Lectures on the Jewish Church,” Part I. 


Ewald’s ‘* History of Israel,” Smith’s ‘‘ Old 


Testament History,” and his ‘‘ Manual of 


Ix a criticism on the series of lessons 
now in process of publication, it was asked, 
Are teachers expected to purchase all the 
books mentioned under the head of ‘* Books 
of Reference?” 

Such a question hardly requires answer: 
ing. The object in giving a full list would 
be that some one or two of the books | 


Eastern History,” may also be mentioned. 


Be thou my star in reason’s night; 
Be thou my rock in danger’s fright; 
Be thou my guide ’mid passion’s way, — 
My moon by night, my sun by day. 
Dean Milman to his Bible. 
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Lessons 5-8. 


LESSON V.— 


ABRAHAM. 


“That he might be the father of all them that believe.” — Romans iv. 11. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — They answered and said 
unto him, Abraham is our father. 


School. —If ye were Abraham’s children, | 


"ye would do the works of Abraham. 

S.— Many shall come from the east and 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 


Sch. —For I say unto you, that God is able 
|of these stones to raise up children unto 
| Abraham. 

S.— Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness. 

Sch. — Know ye, therefore, that they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham. 


CLASS LESSON. 
Genesis, CHAPTERS XII.— XXV. 


Questions. 


When was Abraham born? 

What were the names of his father and 
brothers? 

What relation was Lot to him? 

Where was the home of his family ? 

[Look on your map of Turkey in Asia. On the 
Euphrates, a little above where the Tigris joins it, 
are some ruins of acity. The place is now called 
Mughier. It is thought to be the ancient ‘ Ur”’ 
from which Terah with all his family migrated. 
This plain around the lower part of the Euphrates 
and ‘Tigris rivers was the ancient Chaldea, and 
the southern part of it was called the plain of 
Shinar. In the northern part of the territory be- 
tween these two rivers, you will see Harran, which 
is thought to be the Haran where Terah took up 
his abode. ] 


Why did Abraham leave all of his father’s 
family at Haran, except Lot, and go south- 
ward? 

How was Canaan inhabited at this time? 

[By various tribes who had built cities in favor- 
able localities, where they could live in settled 
habitations and defend themselves. The pastoral 
tribes of the countries around were free, however, 
to pitch their tents and pasture their flocks in the 
valleys and on the plains, even in close neighbor- 
hood to the cities. ] 


Where did Abraham make his first stop 
in Canaan? 

Where did he next pitch his tents? 

What did he do at each of these places? 

[These altars were probably mounds of earth, 
or piles of stones. ] 

Why was he compelled to go into Egypt? 

What title was given to Egyptian monarchs ? 

How did the king of Egypt treat Abraham ? 


{Egypt at this time had existed as q nation, 
certainly, for several hundred years. The great 


pyramids had probably been built two or three 
hundred. J 


What did Abraham bring out of Egypt? 


Can you describe the manner in which he prob- 
ably journeyed with his retinue of servants and 
his flocks ? 

After he reached his old camping-ground near 
Bethel, what led to the separation between him 
and Lot? 

Do you think Abraham acted generously? 

When Lot was subsequently carried away cap- 
tive, what did Abraham do? 

Did he show a nobleness of character in this 
affair ? 

ee is polygamy, and did it prevail at this 
time 

[With the ancient Hebrews the first wife was 
the principal wife, or the mistress of the family; 
the other wives held a secondary position. The 
first-born of the first wife generally inherited the 
authority of the father in the family or tribe, and 
a double share of his possessions. ] 

What child was first born to Abraham? 

What child afterwards? 

Which would naturally succeed to the inherit- 
ance ? 

Why did Abraham regard Isaac with a 
special interest? 

Did he feel at one time that it was his duty 
to sacrifice him? 

[When an animal was sacrificed, it was slain 
and burnt upon an altar. The Biblical account 
represents Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac in the 
same way. Many of the false religions of the 
time demanded human sacrifice. } 

Did he find that this was not required of 
him ? 

How old was Isaac at this time? 

[Twenty-five years. ] 

When Sarah the mother of Isaae died, 


where was she buried? 
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Why was Abraham unwilling to choose a wife 
for Isaac from the Canaanites ? 

Where did he send his chief servant to obtain 
one for him? 

Was it customary fora father to choose a wife 
for his son? 

What relation was Rebecca to Isaac? 

Did Abraham have other children ? 

What was done with them? 
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How old was Abraham when he died? 
Where was he buried? 


How did Abraham differ in religion from the 

people about him ? s 
Did God reveal himself in a special way to him ? 
Did he always trust in God? 


What nation descended from him? : 
On this account how did the Jews regard him? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The manner in which the record of Abrah 
involved in it, and the allegorical. 


am’s life is to be received. The literal truth 
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LESSON VI.— MOSES. 


“The Law was given 
Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me. 

School. — Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image. 

S.— Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain. 


by Moses.” — JOHN i. 17. 


Sch. — Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy. 

S.— Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Sch. — Thou shalt not kill. 

S.— Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Sch. — Thou shalt not steal. 

S.— Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Sch. — Thou shalt not covet. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ourrine. The Israelites in Egypt. Moses: 
his education, providential call, dealings with 
Pharaoh, law given at Sinai, guidance of the 
Israelites, death. 


Questions. 

From Abraham to Moses how many years? 

[About 430. Read very carefully the seventh 
chapter of Acts to the 387th verse. Be able to tell 
the order of events as there recorded. If the story 
of Joseph is not familiar, read it.] 

How long did the descendants of Jacob 
remain in Egypt? 

[The number of years generally assigned is 215. ] 

These descendants were divided into how 
many tribes? and why? 


[Learn the names of Jacob’s twelve sons. The 


descendants of Joseph made the two half-tribes of 


Ephraim and Manasseh, his sons.] 
Wow were they treated in Egypt? 
How had they increased in numbers? 


[When Jacob went down into Egypt with his 
family, there were seventy-five souls in all, Stephen 
says in the chapter referred to above. But the 
wives were not counted, and, quite likely, not all 
of the daughters. When the Israelites left Egypt, 
there were 600,000 men. Consequently, the whole 
number of souls could hardly have been less than 
2,500,000. ] 


Why was the life of the infant Moses in 


danger? 
[Exodus i. 22.] 
How was his life preserved ? 
How was he brought up? 
In what was he learned ? 
{Acts vii. 22.] 


Though so favored, did he still sympathize 


with his own people? 


Why did he go into the land of Midian, in 
Arabia ? 

Was it impressed upon him there that he must 
devote himself to the deliverance of his people? 

[Read the story of the ‘t burning bush,” in Ex- 
odus iii. This is probably a poetic and dramatic 
way of stating what took place in the mind of 
Moses. | 

When he went back to Egypt did he find 
Pharaoh willing to let the Israelites depart ? 

What made him consent to their depart- 
ure at last? 

What occurred in their passage from 
Egypt when they came to the Red Sea? 

Where were they encamped when Moses 
delivered unto them the Law? 


Do you understand that God actually spoke 
to Moses in words, or that he inspired him with 
that spirit and wisdom which enabled him to frame 
the Law ? 

What did Moses most of all wish to im- 


press upon the minds of the Israelites 7? 

Did their conduct while he was in the mount 
show the need of this? 

Did the people of any nation then worship th 
One Only God? y Be 

Were the laws given by Moses sufficient for the 
government of the Israelites under all circum- 
stances ? 

Is there any system of laws coming down to us 
from antiquity at all comparable with these laws 
of Moses ? 

What is the difference between the moral law 
and the ceremonial, or ritual ? 

, Which would you call the Ten Commandments? 
which the directions in regard to sacrifices ? 


What was the TABERNACLE? 


[The people were now living in tents. The 
Tabernacle was a very rich and beautiful ten, 
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built, as it seemed to the Israclites, for God. In 
it the priests performed the ceremonies of worship. ] 

How long did Moses keep the Israelites in the 
wilderness of Arabia ? 

Js there much recorded in regard to their wan- 
derings ? 

What reason is given for detaining them there so 
long? 
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Can you think of any reasons why this detention 
was necessary ? 

How would the new generation of Israelites that 
proceeded into Canaan compare with that which 
came out of Egypt? 

How far did Moses conduct the Israelites ? 

What were the circumstances of his 
death ? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
The nature of the miracles alleged to have been wrought by Moses. The adaptation of 


his laws to the condition of the people. 


The methods he used for impressing them upon the 


people. Their influence upon the Jews down to the present time. 
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LESSON VII.— JOSHUA. 


“And Joshua the son of Nun was full of the spirit of wisdom.” — DEUTERONOMY xxxiv. 9. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — Moses my servant is dead ; 
now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, thou 
and all this people, unto the land which I do 
give to them, even to the children of Israel. 

School. —There shall not any man be able 
to stand before thee all the days of thy life. 

SS. — As I was with Moses, so I will be with 
thee: I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 


Sch. — Only be thou strong and very cour- 
ageous, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all the law which Moses my 
servant commanded thee. 

S.—Turn not from it to the right hand 
or to the left, that thou mayest prosper whith- 
ersoever thou goest. 

Sch.— For then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then shalt thou have good 
success. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ouriws. The character of Joshua; his 
office; his conquests ; his division of Canaan 
among the twelve tribes. 


Questions. 

[The Israelites were on the border of Canaan. 
They believed that God had promised that land 
to Abraham and his descendants centuries ago, 
and they were going in to possess it. It was occu- 

ied by warlike tribes, living in strong cities. 
The Israelites could enter into possession only 
through a cruel war. ] 

How old was Joshua at the time of Moses’ 
death ? 

[About eighty years. ] 

Was he one of the number who came out 
of Egypt? 

Had he always been faithful? 

Had he shown great courage and warlike 
abilities ? 

Had Moses told the people that Joshua 
was to be his successor? 

As the Israelites were to engage in a war 
for the possession of Canaan, what sort of a 
leader did they require? 

Does it seem that Joshua was providen- 
tially prepared to be such a leader? 

You call Moses the great lawgiver. 
would you call Joshua? 

What river was it necessary to cross to 
enter Canaan? 

What tribes received their possession be- 
fore crossing ? 

What did they agree to do before occupying 
the territory assigned them ? 


What 


What was the first city taken after crossing 
into Canaan? 
ae what stratagem did Joshua take the city of 

i 
[After the fall of these cities, the Canaanitish 
nations south of Lebanon, excepting the Gibeon- 
ites, united against the Israelites. Joshua did 
not wait to be attacked; but as soon as he heard 
of their movements, fell upon them and won a 
great victory. This was the battle of Gibeon, 
or aaa It was the decisive battle of the 
war. 

In the account of the battle of Gibeon, what 
remarkable statement is made in Joshua viii. 
12-14? 

Could this possibly have happened ? 

[The “Book of Jasher” alluded to was prob- 
ably in existence when the ‘“‘ Book of Joshua”’ 
was written, but was afterwards lost. The bring- 
ing in the sun and moon was only a poetical way 
of stating the greatness of the work accomplished 
on that day. Itseemed as if the work of two 
days had been crowded into one. ] 

Where was Joshua's next great battle? 

[Near the waters of Merom. See Josh. xi. 
Here the northern tribes were defeated. Some 
nations still remained; but Joshua concluded to 
make a partition of the land to the several tribes, 
as he was now “old and stricken in years,” and 
leave the conquest to be completed by others.] 

Which tribe received no allotment of terri- 
tory? Why? 

How many trihes received their portion 
west of the Jordan? 

What was the extent of the country conquered 
by the Israelites ? 

[ Palestine, extending from ancient Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
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is about the size of the State of Connecticut, con- 
taining a little more than five thousand square 
miles. ] 

What gathering of the people did Joshua com- 
mand just before his death? [Josh. xxiv.] 
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What did the people then promise ? 
(Josh. xi. 24.] ° 
How old was Joshua when he died ? 

What do you think of his character? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
The rightfulness of the conquest of Canaan; the method of carrying on the war; the 
condition of the Israelites at the death of Joshua. 
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LESSON VIII. — SAMUEL. 


“And the child Samuel grew on, and was in favor both with the Lord, and also with 


men.’’—1 SAMUEL ii. 26. 


Scripture Readings. 
Superintendent. — And the child Samuel min- 
istered unto the Lord before Eli. 
School.—And the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious in those days. 


S.— And ere the lamp of God went out in 
the temple of the Lord, where the ark of God 
was, and Samuel was laid down to sleep, the 
Lord called Samuel. 

Sch.— And he answered, 
Speak; for thy servant heareth. 


Here am I. 


CLASS LESSON.» 


The Israelites under judges. 
High Priests. Samuel the child; the judge; 
the prophet. He anoints Saul king, and 
afterwards David. 


Questions. ; 

{Joshua did not, like Moses, name his succes- 
sor. For a time there seemed to be no recognized 
head, and each tribe was mostly occupied in its 
own affairs. The Canaanites were still strong in 
some localities, and there were frequent wars. 
The Israelites were frequently defeated. Some 
deliverer arose, and through his superior bravery 
would unite all or most of the tribes, and would 
be recognized asaruler. The title given to such 
a one in the Bible is ‘‘ Judge;’’ but in reality he 
was the chief ruler. It is difficult to ascertain 
how long the period of the Judges continued. 
Probably about four hundred years. 

The “tabernacle ”’ referred to in the last lesson 
was set up in Shiloh. Here the High Priest offi- 
ciated in accordance with the Mosaiclaw. Aaron 
was High Priest in the time of Moses. At the 
death of any High Priest bis eldest son inherited 
the office. Eli was the High Priest when Samuel 
was born, and he also possessed the chief authority 
in the nation as Judge. 

Who was Eli? 

Where was he when Samuel was brought 
to him? 

For what purpose did Samuel’s mother 
bring him? 

How old was Samuel at the time? 

[Probably about three years. From this time 
he lived with Eli in the tabernacle, and was 
brought up to assist in its care, and in the sacri- 
fices. | 

How often did his mother visit him? 

[1 Sam. ii. 19.] 

Would you like to live with an old man 
in a large, handsome tent, erected for a tem- 
ple, and assist in the rites of worship? 
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Is that the way a mother would now de- 
vote her child to the service of God? 

How can all children devote themselves to 
God’s service ? 

Did God reveal himself to Samuel ? 

Was Samuel’s religious fervor and wisdom 
such, as he grew older, that the people received 
him as a prophet? 

After Eli’s death what did he become? 

[Samuel was the last of the Judges. The gov- 
ernment of “ kings ’’ followed. ] 

Did he succeed in uniting all the tribes to repel 
their enemies ? 

[1 Sam. vii.] 

Were the sons of Samuel as good and wise 
as he was? 

{1 Sam. viii. 8.] 

What did this lead the Israelites to de- 
sire? 

Can you conceive how it must pain a good 
man to have his sons behave wickedly ? 

Was Samuel willing at first to grant the 
Israelites a king? 

Whom did he first select? 

How is Saul described ? 

[1 Sam. ix. 2.] 

Vlcee aos live through the whole of Saul’s 
reign 

Did he approve of Saul as king, or was he 
obliged to rebuke him ? 

Whom did he anoint as Saul’s successor, even 
before Saul’s death ? 

Was the death of Samuel lamented by the 
people? 

[1 Sam. xxv. 1. 
Saul’s reign? | 

How do you account for Samuel’s authority 
being so great in the nation, even after Saul be- 
came king ? 

In what respects did Samuel improve the condi- 
tion of the Israelites? 


It occurred near the close of 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
Samuel’s peculiar gifts. The “school of the Prophets” established by him. His influ- 


ence upon the nation. 
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CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 


Ir is very essential to the success of the 
present plan that the parents be interested 
in it, and give it their aid. There must 
be home study on the part of the scholars ; 
and often, no doubt, parental assistance 
will be sought. The more parents manifest 
their interest in the subjects of the lessons, 
make them topics of conversation, and 
encourage their children in the study of 
them, the better will be the results. 

The Rev. J. T. Sunderland of North- 
field, before adopting the ‘‘ Lessons,” sent 
for ‘‘ Guides” enough to give one to every 
family in his parish. They were placed in 
the pews, and the attention of parents 
called to them. ‘The result showed the 
wisdom of his course. The parents became 
interested, and his Sunday school enters 
upon the study of the lessons with their 
approval and co-operation. 

Something can be done in Sunday school 
without the help of the home; but vastly 
more with that help. | 


AN APOLOGY. 


AN apology is due to the teachers for 
the late appearance of ‘‘ The Guide.” The 
month of October was a very busy month 
for the Secretary of the Sunday School 
Society. The Annual Meeting of the 
Society and the National Conference de- 
manded much of his time; and the mere 
business of the office occupied him more 
than usual. ' 

He would have come out very nearly 
right, however, had it not been for the 
horse epidemic. The printing of the So- 
ciety’s publications is done at Cambridge. 
There was no regular communication be- 
tween that city and Boston for some days. 
Men had to fall back upon first principles 
as far as travel is concerned. That pro- 
duced so much delay that ‘‘ The Guide” 
will be too late for the first Sunday’s use 
in many schools. 

The like will probably not occur again. 
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POSTAGE. 


Tue postage of ‘‘The Guide” will be 
three cents a quarter, payable at the office 
of delivery; that is, one cent for each 
number. Where a bundle of ‘ Guides” 
is sent, it will cost only half as much to 
mail them as printed matter, and prepay the 
postage. A bundle of twenty ‘ Guides,” 
for instance, can be sent for ten cents, 
prepaid. Those desiring can have their 
bundles prepaid, and the postage charged. 

The ‘‘Sunday-School Lessons” come 
under the same class of publications as 
Sunday-school papers, and can be sent at 
a lower rate of postage than the ‘‘ Guides.” 
It will cost less to pay their postage at the 
office of delivery than to have them mailed 
as printed matter. 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.” 


A LITTLE publication with the above title 
is issued monthly by Rev. Jenk. LL. Jones, 
Janesville, Wis., containing Sunday-school 
lessons for the month. 

Mr. Jones commenced his series of les- 
sons last January. ‘They have been adopted 
by many Western schools and some Kastern, 
and have been used with good results. 

Mr. Jones is deserving of great credit 
for the energy and ability he has shown in 
this matter. The Board of Management 
of the Sunday-School Society have no desire 
to supersede or interfere in any way with 
the good work Mr. Jones is carrying on. 
They have the same object in view that 
he has, and would rather assist him than 
hinder. 

The Secretary, when he assumed the 
duties of his office one year ago, felt 
that something of this kind ought to be 
undertaken. Had he had Mr. Jones’s 
energy, he would have urged it upon the 
Board of Directors, and commenced the 
work at once. As it was, being in a new 
position, and uncertain in regard to what 
there was a chance of accomplishing, he 
simply proposed the work as something to 
be entered upon by and by. 
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Mr. Jones was the first to enter the field. 
He is doing good work, and probably to 
considerable personal sacrifice. His work 
should be recognized and encouraged. 


‘THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
MONTH’S LESSONS. 


Iv is even more gratifying to know where 
any event happened than when it happened. 
Geography, asa subject of study, is not for 


the Sunday school; but it often renders good |. 


service in the Sunday school in helping the 
mind to grasp and understand the events 
and allusions in the lessons there studied. 

Every Sunday school should be supplied 
with a good map of Palestine and the ad- 
joining countries. Let us suppose such a 
map hanging up before the school. The 
superintendent, or some teacher, takes the 
school through the geography of the first 
lesson somewhat in this manner. 

He stands before the map, pointer in 
hand. ‘‘From what place did Abraham 
first migrate?” The answer will be given. 
‘« It is represented here on the map. In 
what part of what country is this spot 
now?” ‘In what direction did he travel?” 
<¢ What river is this he crossed?” ‘* Where 
did he stop?” ‘‘What direction did he 
take the next time he moved?” ‘* What 
river is this he crossed?” ‘Then he 
comes into what land?” <‘‘Here was his 
first stopping-place. What is it called?” 
‘¢ He next pitched his tents a little farther 
south. What place is this?” ‘‘ He trav- 
elled in this direction farther south, and 
proceeded onward into what country ?” 
«When he came back from Egypt, where 
did he locate?” ‘‘ Where did Lot choose 
to dwell?” “ What sea is this?” ‘* Do 
you know whether it was there then?” 
‘What cities were in this locality?” 
‘« Afterwards Abraham removed his tent 
to what spot?” ‘‘He then moved farther 
south and lived in this locality. What is 
the name of this place, in the southern part 
of Palestine?” <‘‘Here Isaac was born. 
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Later he probably went back to his old 
camping-ground on the plain of Mamre. 
Where was he buried?” 

After this, no doubt, some bright scholar 
can take the pointer, and trace out these 
journeyings of Abraham, naming the dif- 
ferent localities. The school will eagerly 
follow, correcting mistakes if any are made. 
This will tend to fix the whole strongly in 
mind. 

Something similar to this should precede 
the class-exercise in the lessons on ‘‘ Mo- 
ses” and ‘‘ Joshua.” 

It would seem better for the superintend- 
ent to limit himself to this bare outline, so 
as not to trench upon the teachers’ time, 
leaving it for them to do the filling in. 
His duty in the general exercise would seem 
to be to prepare the way for the lesson, 
to make its importance felt. He should 
carefully avoid entering upon what has been 
assigned to the teachers. Let them have a 
fresh part of the field to work in. 


I wave read the Bible morning, noon, 
and night, and have ever since been the 


happier and better man for such reading. 
Edmund Burke. 


THERE are no songs comparable to the 
songs of Zion, no orations equal to those 
of the prophets, and no politics like those 
which the Scriptures teach. Milton. 


FrreEety indulge and encourage your 
pupils in asking questions; and, as far 
as possible, lead. them to the answers by 


questioning them. Rey. Joseph Emerson. 
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